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A NEW SYSTEM OF ART EDUCATION 



ARRANGED AND DIRECTED BY ARTHUR W. DOW 

The reasoned placing of lines and masses within a chosen area, and 
the use of these factors in the individual expression of beauty, is the 
fundamental process underlying artistic creation, irrespective of the 
idea, and this we know as composition. The vitalness of such con- 
struction should be felt in the smallest drawing of the designer, no 
matter for what purpose, and through the many branches of art and 
craftwork to the framed or mural decoration of great proportion; in 

other words, the 
maker of a book- 
cover design, to 
find an example 
where art and 
commerce com- 
bine, faces a prob- 
lem in arrange- 
ment governed by 
the same rudi- 
mentary ideas in 
breaking up a 
space into parts, 
which vary in 
shape, force of 
contrast, and col- 
or, as did the mas- 
ter of modern dec- 
oration, Puvis de 
Chavannes. In 
considering the 
great difference in 
result, this might 
seem too sweep- 
ing a classification, 
but the cover, 
though the mate- 
rial limitations 
exacted by the pro- 
cess of reproduc- 
tion may some- 
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STRAIGHT-LINE ARRANGEMENTS, BY M. J. LITTIG 



change its relations, is still one of the variations of the big idea, and 
only with the originator rests the creative difference which gives the 
power and purpose. Puvis de Chavannes had a wonderful grasp of 
the mission of his work. 

Arthur W. Dow's course in composition is a most comprehensive 
succession of problems relative to this idea, making it possible for 
young minds to appreciate and grasp the essentials of all true work, at 
the same time giving the inventive faculties freedom and practical 
purpose. Some of the examples of the work were shown during the 
last month in Chicago by the Prang Educational Company, and in 
their rooms the course planned for teachers was successfully directed 
by Miss M. Josephine Littig, an instructor under Mr. Dow. I 
regret that I cannot show in these reproductions a more consecutive 
and complete group of drawings illustrative of the principles, to give 
a better idea of the scope of his themes, but these may be found fully 
demonstrated on the interesting pages of Mr. Dow's book. In this 
he tells of the origin of the movement, and I can find no better words 
than his own to write of his incentive. 

4 'Some nine years ago, after a course in the schools of Paris, I 
entered upon a comparative study of the art of all nations and epochs, 
in the hope of finding more light on composition in painting, and 
incidentally, a better method of teaching than the prevailing nature- 
copying. While seeking for examples of Japanese art I met Professor 
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Ernest F. Fenollosa, then curator of the unrivaled Oriental collection 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. He had had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for a critical knowledge of both Eastern and Western art, and 
as a result of his research and comparisons, guided by a brilliant 
mind's clear grasp of fundamental ideas, had gained a new concep- 
tion of art itself. He believed music to be, in a sense, the key to 
the other fine arts, since its essence is pure beauty; that space-art may 
be called "visual music," and may be criticised and studied from this 
point of view. Following this new conception, he had constructed 
an art-educational system radically different from those whose corner- 
stone is realism. Its leading thought is the expression of beauty, not 

representation.' ' 

Mr. Dow felt the reason- 
ableness of this, and after 
much preparation in adapt- 
ing these new methods to 
practical use began teaching 
a class in Boston, and for 
this work Japanese materials 
were used for the first time 
in this country. The paper 
prepared by the Japanese 
takes the paint better than 
any other, is beautiful in 
color and texture, and their 
inks are also the best. 

Another idea for the ad- 
vancement of his method I 
am tempted to quote from 
Mr. Dow's " Composition," 
for the principle against which 
he writes has the sound of the dirge heard at the present time in some 
of our art schools. He says: "The art instruction of modern days, 
an outgrowth of the theories of Leonardo da Vinci and the practice 
of later Renaissance and French academic artists, is too largely scien- 
tific. The pupil, from the very beginning, is forced to concentrate 
his energies upon acquiring a knowledge of various facts and processes. 
Self-expression is usually deferred till he has * learned to draw,' till 
he has been through a course of cast-drawing, perspective, history, 
anatomy, history of costume, etc. — a thoroughly scientific drill related 
chiefly to realism. . . . Unless appreciation has developed despite 
the crowding of other things, the chances are that his work will lack 
the one vital element for which art exists, and to which he has as yet 
given slight attention — that is, beauty." Then he goes on to state 
that the "main idea of the system is to help the pupil at the very 
outset to originate a beautiful arrangement, say a few lines harmoni- 
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STENCIL, BLACK ON WHITE 



ously grouped together, and then 
proceed onward step by step to 
greater appreciation and fuller 
power of expression. .... 
The most natural course of train- 
ing is that which begins with the 
simple elements of an art, and 
leads on gradually to its more 
complex problems. The student 
who is set down before an out- 
door landscape and directed to 
paint it is at once embarrassed 
by many different kinds of ob- 
stacles, the choice of the subject, 
placing it on canvas, managing the darks, mixing the colors, handling 
the brush, all confuse him because he is attempting an advanced 
stage of his art and lacks education and experience." 

So Mr. Dow offers us a new foundation, and after his pupil has 
gained a free use of the brush and is able to make a controlled and 
well-directed line, he is to find some purpose for this line, and as it is 
the simplest one for bounding an area, he chooses four to define his 
space, and then must show the possibilities in harmonious arrange- 
ment of lines of the same order within these boundaries. Mr. Dow 
uses this as a starting-point, and in choosing an area for first attempts 
at composition takes the most regular, the square, using vertical and 
horizontal lines of equal width. As the eye must be sensitive to good 
proportion, no measurements are used. "The beauty that will result 
from such elements must be a beauty of proportion, a harmony of 
well-cut space, a little musical theme on straight lines and grouped 
areas." 

A good many variations are made on the same general plan, and 
in this lies much of its inventive fascination and charm. The work 
is first in line, filling areas 
of different proportion, and 
then in balanced light-and- 
dark, with last a scheme 
of color. Through every 
problem is this system car- 
ried, and in such a way that 
the possibilities of the stu- 
dent's mind are kept fresh- 
ly before him, he is taught 
to avoid the conventional 
and commonplace, and 
shown that "the poverty of 
ideas is no characteristic stencil, white on black 
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of the artist, and 
that no work is of 
value unless it ex- 
presses the person- 
ality of the cre- 
ator." Then, too, 
the student is 
shown some beau- 
tiful straight -line 
arrangements, prin- 
cipally architect- 
ural, from the Ca- 
thedral of Florence 
to a wall of honor 
in a Japanese room. 
This helps to give 
the very necessary 
grasp of the one- 
ness of art, where 
the picture, the 
plan, and the pat- 
tern are alike in the 
sense that each is 
a group of synthet- 
ically related 
spaces. 

Through this 
rational progres- 
sion an interesting 
problem in land- 
scape grouping is 
reached, and Mr. 
Dow uses Purvis de 
Chavannes's restful motifs in vertical lines and suggestions from Japan- 
ese prints as themes to base one of this group of ideas. That the same 
bit of nature can be interpreted in an infinite number of ways, just by 
the choice of its arrangement, within four lines, these spacings differ- 
ing in perpendicular and horizontal dimensions, is fascinatingly proved 
to us, but this is not done in the spirit of nature imitation, for to start 
with such realism would be beginning at the wrong end. In the pres- 
ent case we might find an outlined group of trees with lines for the 
horizon, a mass of water, and those for a few foreground details — an 
example which draws its principles from nature, but is not a copy. 
First, perhaps, it will be used in a perpendicular panel, where a long 
stretch of sky and foreground would place the trees in a quiet middle- 
distance; then again, it might fill a horizontal spacing, where the tops 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGN, BY M. J. LITTIG 



of the trees are cut 
quite off by the 
boundary line, mak- 
ing the tree trunks 
a mass in the fore- 
ground, and these, 
with a few details, 
are the all-impor- 
tant part of. the 
theme where we 
find no horizon line. 
In another way this 
horizontal area 
might cut the ar- 
rangement where 
the tops of the trees 
would be "starred," 
as it were, and the 
horizon line finds 
itself just within 
the boundaries. All 
of these suggestions 
are possible points of view, which, I am sorry to say, I have not fully 
illustrated here. After they have been tried simply in outline, the 
forceful spotting of dark-and-light is added to the problems, and this 
element Mr. Dow calls Notan. In writing of it he says: "There is no 
one word in English comprehensive enough to express what is here 
meant by this hyphenated phrase, but as the Japanese have brought so 
much of this kind of beauty to our art, we may well use their word 
for it — Notan. Besides the adoption of a single word, and a new one, 
serves to emphasize our characterization of it as a great aesthetic ele- 
ment. Thus the Notan of a pattern or a picture is the arrangement of 
the dark and light masses." 

The Orientals considered it as a special and vital part of the art 
of painting, to be studied for its own sake and as a creative field 
entirely distinct from line and color. The charm of Notan may be 
expressed in a picture, and sincerely felt by the observer, yet be 
entirely independent of meaning. This is a privilege of beauty, and 
Aubrey Beardsley, in his own fantastic way, invented schemes in 
black and white which speak with such power that what they imply is 
often of secondary importance. "When the synthetically related 
masses of dark and light occur accidentally in nature," writes Mr. 
Dow, "as in the case of a grove of dark trees against a light hillside, 
or a pile of dark buildings against a twilight sky, we at once perceive 
its beauty, and say that the scene is l picturesque.' This quality, 
which makes the nature scene a good subject for a picture, is anal- 
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ogous to music. Truthful drawing and 'conscientiousness' would 
have nothing to do with an artist's rendering of this. This is the 
kind of 'visual music' which the Japanese so love in the rough ink 
paintings of their old masters, where there is but a mere hint of facts." 
This does not mean that fact should be eliminated, but only subordi- 
nated until a thorough artistic development can appreciate its use. 

The transition from line to dark-and-light is made through a devel- 
opment of the line drawings used in the first problems; these were 
groups of lines of regular width, but they must now be drawn in vary- 
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BORDER DESIGNS IN THREE TONES, BY M. J. LITTIG 

ing thickness to be brought into the sphere of Notan, so that a new 
grace appears, which is felt in fabrics and other textiles, both ancient 
and modern. In the further development of two-tone spacing the 
best designs made for former practice are again used for these con- 
trasts, and the two squares reproduced here are good examples of this 
simple expression. Through all the experiments thought must be 
constantly given to the balancing effect of the unit, for Mr. Dow very 
aptly says: "Wholeness is essential to beauty; it distinguishes music 
from noise." Chinese frets offer excellent suggestions for balance in 
their combined charm of straight-line composition and Notan. 

When to the problems of line and the arrangements of white on 
black and black on white is added a tone of gray, the subtilty of the 
conditions increases, and new possibilities of beauty are explained. 

This simple set of three tones is the basis of the mezzotint, the 
charcoal sketch, and the wash drawing. In this class belong the old 
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DESIGN FOR BOOK COVER 



masters' drawings 
on gray paper 
with black and 
white. From 
three tones it is 
easy to develop 
composition into 
many tones, and 
in these require- 
ments of the 
great element of 
Notan lies the true 
meaning of the 
word "values" — 
and value, in its 
most interesting 
sense, applies to 
a tone as it effects 
the quality of 
light or dark of 
the tone next it. 
All of this has its 
relation to color, 

and though little mention has been made here of color in carrying 
out these problems, each in its completion has a color scheme, and 
the large wall-paper design illustrated in this article, with the land- 
scape drawing and book-cover, are reproductions of color work. A 
very interesting note for practice, which is used in drawing, with ref- 
erence to color thought is the arrangement of the different tones 
that can be made with a pencil into five degrees, each one expressing 
a color quality. Only three of these are used at first, and in draw- 
ing, for instance, a dark bottle and white mug against a soft back- 
ground, the color sense of the relations is considered in the placing 
of the flat masses. 

The Japanese have shown the most decorative use, both realistically 
and in the abstract, of flowers, and these hold so much of nature's 
grace and beautiful detail that they offer endless ideas to the creative 
mind. They should be considered in relation to the area they cover 
in the same problems of line, Notan, and color as the other things; 
and in their pleasing variety they are brought into the more practical 
field of applied design, where, with the other themes which are sig- 
nificant to the purpose, they are developed into wall-paper designs, 
book-covers, borders, and head and tail pieces. 

In writing of the composing of a book page Mr. Dow says, "that 
the art lies not so much in 'telling a story' as in beautifying a page." 
In this work the type is always considered as a gray tone, with which 
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COLOR DEGREES, REPRESENTED WITH LEAD PENCIL 



the illustration must 
be a harmony; and 
in planning a book- 
cover, no matter 
what the design is 
to be, the first ques- 
tion is the division 
of the shapes into 
beautiful propor- 
tions. " Lettering 
may be considered 
as a tracery of line 
or a pattern of dark 
and light; in fact, 
it is itself a design, 
and the dignified 
beauty of simple lettering is often a sufficient ornament for a book- 
cover. The same relative suggestions are given for initial-letter 
designs. 

Mr. Dow concludes the first published part of his course with the 
hope that students may gain a more consecutive grasp of composition 
in its broadest sense, and also says that advanced composition is only 
a working out of simple elements into more complex and difficult 
inter-relations. If the picture has figures and landscape, the lines of 
the figures and the lines of the landscape run in such directions, 
intersect and interweave in such ways, as to form a musical movement. 
The tones and the colors are so arranged as to mutually enrich one 
another. As an influence over the young people in the public schools 
this system will be very vital, for the ideas, so reasonably given, for 
true appreciation of great pictures, architecture, and the designs of all 
nations, bringing Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Giotto, Millet, 
Puvis de Chavannes, and the all-important masters of Japan and China 
into the same sphere 
of artistic compre- 
hension, will be of 
great value. The 
theory is so well 
controlled and di- 
rected that it not 
only develops the 
insight, but the 
desire for individ- 
ual creation, as the 
pupil need not feel 
the old - fashioned 

fear of art and its THRE£ pRIMARy C0L0RS 
mysteries. represented with lead pencil 
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"Mr. Dow has grouped 
his principles so synthet- 
ically that one feels the 
thoroughness of his research 
and study, but at the same 
time he is so impersonal of 
his treatment of these that 
it may be only by chance 
that one finds examples of 
his own work. It is well 
known that Mr. Dow is a 
painter of merit, but his 
color prints are particularly 
interesting in relation to 
these problems, and when 
one has made the discovery 
of one of these it is not 
easily forgotten, as their 
beautiful harmony and rest- 
ful variety of color arrange- 
ments give lasting pleasure. 
Mr. Dow must know 
the little town of Ipswich 
almost by heart, as he has 
evidently always lived and 
developed his work there. 
Some six years ago he pub- 
lished a series from colored 
wood-cuts called "Along Ipswich River," which have a quaint, pictur- 
esque charm of very naive flavor. They are interestingly described in 
Mr. Dow's own words in a number of Modern Art, a. most consistently 
artistic magazine, published a few years ago in Boston. Of "Along 
Ipswich River" Mr. Dow writes: "My intention was to make it purely a 
picture-book; not to represent any place, or any time of day, or season 
very realistically, but rather, in an imaginative manner, to use some beau- 
tiful groupings of lines and shapes, chosen from the scenery of the old 
New England town, as a groundwork for different color schemes, a pat- 
tern, so to speak, for a mosaic of hues and shades. The methods of 
printing — to be later described — permit this mosaic to be varied indefi- 
nitely in the same design during successive inkings of the blocks; hence 
no two books need be, or in fact can be, alike, either in color or sequence 
of illustrations. This possibility of variation, of search for new color 
harmonies, the constant surprise from unexpected changes of hue and 
effect, led me to adopt 'wood-painting' as a means of expression. 
The origin of the ideas which culminated in these prints can be traced 
to the observations and fancies of childhood. 
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PENCIL DRAWING IN FOUR TONES, BY M. J. LITTIG 



" Ipswich sailors 
have a habit of 
painting their boats 
in different colors 
from year to year; 
a yellow boat with 
a dark green stripe 
is likely to appear 
next season as 
bright emerald 
green with a blue 
stripe, or a pure 
white, or lavender 
and gray. The flash 
of these colors in 
the blue river or 
purple mud flats, or 
in the faded salt- 
grass of the shore, in ever-varying groups, impressed me peculiarly 
when a child. But more fascinating, and more closely related to the 
work under discussion, were two copies of a spelling-book, 'embellished 
with cuts,' illustrating ^sop's Fables, engraved in an antique fashion, 
one set colored, the other plain. The unreality of the color — an old 
farmer in yellow, throwing stones at a green boy in a blue tree — added 
an imaginative charm to these pictures. The uncolored copy, seen 
side by side with the other, emphasized its effects, and suggested new 
combinations. . . . The contemplation of this rude and primitive 
art afforded me 
special kind of en- 
joyment, more fully 
satisfied in later 
years by Japanese 
prints. The ideas 
awakened by these 
experiences of 
childhood led me, 
in process of time, 
to attempt some- 
thing creative along 
these lines — rough- 
ly engraved wood- 
cuts, which I col- 
ored by hand or 
printed on tinted- 
papers, often using 
the green or yellow pencil drawing for color degrees, by m. j. littig 
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covers of old almanacs." 
In Japanese color prints 
and methods of engraving, 
Mr. Dow found a solution 
of problems of earlier 
years. His serious ex- 
periments began in 1891, 
and in 1895 ne ne ld his 
first exhibition in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 
The following is quoted 
from the introduction in 
the catalogue for this ex- 
hibit, and written by Pro- 
fessor Fenollosa: "This 
exhibition of prints in 
color from wooden blocks 
ought to be recognized by 
the art-loving public as 
an epoch-making event. 
Engraving in Occidental 
countries has chiefly been 
concerned with work on 
metal, and the u-e of color 
has been exceptional and 
undeveloped. Now, for 

the first time in Occidental art, appears the free creative use of a 
great method, long confined to the East, and destined to leap to 
extraordinary results in its adopted home — a method new to us in 
two particulars: first, in that it_ deals with tones as shades on and 
printed from flat wooden blocks; and second, in that it seeks 
through such tones to reach a composition of color as solid and intense 
as anything arrived at by water-color painting. ... It aims to 
render complete pictorial impressions by methods which reveal new 
aesthetic quality. 

" Another conspicuous advantage of this method is its capacity for 
variation. The great pity of all art-work is its enormous sacrifice — 
the wrecked lives and lost opportunities which contribute to each mas- 
terpiece. . . . The true artist hates replicas, cannot endure the 
labor of redrawing and retrying. But this method of printing utilizes 
the lost chances, since the block, once carved, saves the repetition of 
the drawing, and allows labor to concentrate upon the new color 
problem. Such variations of dark and light and of color in Mr. Dow's 
designs are specially striking, and indicate the solution of educational 
problems." 

Mr. Dow states that there is no press or machinery of any kind used 
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COMPOSITION IN COLOR, FOUR TONES, BY M. J. LITflG 



to complete the work, and writes that "the whole outfit can be put 
into a table drawer. Each shape in the design requires a block, and 
the cutting of these is akin to painting, for a keen knife-blade dashes 
in an outline with all the freedom of a brush. . . . This method 
of expression would lose all its charm if obliged to serve the ends of 
literal representation. Its strength lies in free interpretation, in play- 
ing with colors, so to speak, rather than in a forced realism. It lends 
itself readily to a suggestive rendering of effects of nature, a twilight, 
moonlight, sun and shadow, rain, gray days, and morning mists, but it 
as easily permits a departure into a purely imaginative treatment as 
brilliant and unreal as stained glass. If you tire of painting a river 
blue, you can, in the next proof, change it to purple or yellow, like 
the Ipswich sailors and their boats. But this, of course, entails a new 
color composition, a new scheme in the arrangement of dark-and-light 
masses and hues. This constant exercise of the inventive faculty, 
and the study of line involved in cutting everything in the design to 
a definite shape upon the block, gives to the process an educational 
value of importance to the artist." Mabel Key. 
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